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Tile  Liberty  of  the  Proas  la  «Bsantial  to  the 
Security  of  Freedom ,  and  ehould  be  matn- 
taiuod  as  tire  M&a  of  our  National  Weal. 

.WORCESTER,   MASS    ! 


WKBMliDAl  EVKJilJVU,  »I£C.  »7,   iBCO. 


The  Colored  Troops.  An  interesting  re- 
port has  been  made  by  Adjutant  General 
Thomas,  giving  an  account  of  his  operations 
in  organizing  colored  troops,  fie  began  at 
tte  WANn'  -the  spring  of  1863.  I  At  first,  it 
was  up  hill  work  ;  the  official  treatment  of 
the  blacks  varied  in  different  localities  ;  many 
of  the  officers  were  hostile  to  their  enlistment} 
Governor  liramlette  and  the  whole  Kentucky 
Legislature  were  opposed  to  his  opening  re- 
cruiting stations  In  that  State ;  an  inferior 
clase  of  officers,  as  a  general  thing,  could  only 
be  obtained  for  the  new  troops,  and  the  whole 
undertaking  was  regarded  with  distrust. 
B-it  General  Thomas-kept  at  work  with  such 
•vigor  and  tenacity  that  he  raised  over  '21.0Q0 
colored  troops  the  first  year.  He  say  a  that 
General  Gran',  then  operating  against  Vicks- 
burg,  gave  him  his  hearty  support  and  was 
ever  ready  to  second  his  views.  In  time,  the 
enlisted  negroes  fought  their  way  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  army,  and  all  the  obstacles 
to  their  enrollment  gradually  gave  way. — 
General  Thomas  says  that  the  whole  of  his 
operations  In  the  West  and  Southwest,  in  the 
organization  of  colored  troops,  may  be  given 
28J4  officers  and  76  010  enlisted  men  j  aggre- 
gate, 73,844.  :. 

To  Gen.  Thomas'  report  is  appenJed  a 
co  nprehensive  statement  by  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  Foster,  of  the  entire  strength  of 
th.3  colored  troop?  of  our  armv.  The  largest 
number  in  the  service  at  any  time  was  123,- 
156,  on  the  15th  of  July  last.  We  copy  the 
following  additional  sraiistics  : 

"The  entire  number  of  troops  commissioned 
and  enlisted  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
during  the  war  is  186,056. 

The- Ipsa  during  the  war  from  all  causes,  ex- 
cept muatcung  out  of  organization  in  conse- 
quence of  expiration  of  term  of  service,  or  be- 
cau  a;  "service  was  no  longer  required,  is  68.- 
175. 

The  number  of  colored  troops  already  mus- 
tered out,  "or  under-  orders  for  muster  out,  is 
33.231. 

The  aggregate  of    colored  troops  remaining 
in  strvic*,  after  the   execution  cf  all  orders  to 
this  date  "for  the  muster  out  of   organizations  , 
is  85,024. 

The  reputation  of  the  organizations  for  effi-  ! 
ciency,  good  conduct  and  reliability  has 
steadily  .advanced,  and  the  reports  of  officers  l 
of  the  Inspector  General's  Department,  so  far  i 
as  they  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this; 
office.'  are  very  satisfactory  as  to  its  present  \ 
condition.     »  i 

'The  whole  number  of  claims  for  compensa- 
tion en  account  of  the  enlistment  of  slaves  in  \ 
the  service  of  the  United  Bute  rilled  with  i 
the  Boards  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  is 
3971  ;  compensation,  varying  in  amount,  was 
awarded  upon  733.  Of  'hose  claims,  294 
have  been  Tejecied  by  the  commission  as  not 
being  well  founded,  and  the  remainder  are 
still  before  the  Board.  The  total  amount  of 
compensation  awarded  loyal  men  is  $213,883. 
Twenty  five  claims  have  been  paid,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $6900,  leaving  708 
claims  unpaid,  amounting  to  $206,983." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


ROBERT    GOULD    SHAW. 
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OBERT  GOULD  SHAW  was  bom  in  Boston 
on  October  10,  1837,  the  son  of  Francis 
and  Sarah  Sturgis  Shaw.  When  he  was 
about  nine  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Staten 
Island,  and  he  was  educated  there,  and  at  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  until  he  went 
to  Europe  in  1853,  where  he  remained  traveling 
"and  studying  for  the  next  three  years.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1856,  and  left  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year,  in  order  to  accept  an  ad- 
vantageous business  offer  in  New  York. 

Even  as  a  boy  he  took  much  interest  in  politics, 
:and  especially  in  the  question  of  slavery.  He 
voted  for  Lincoln  in  i860,  and  at  that  time  en- 
listed  as  a  private  in  the  New  York  7  th  Regiment, 
feeling  that  there  was  likelihood  of  trouble,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  soldiers  to  de- 
fend the  country.  His  foresight  was  justified  only 
\  too  soon,  and  on  April  19,  1861,  he  marched  with 
his  regiment  to  Washington.  The  call  for  the  7th 
Regiment  was  only  for  thirty  days,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  service  he  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  and  left  with  that  regiment  for  Virginia 
in  July,  1 86 1.  He  threw  himself  eagerly  into  his 
new  duties,  and  soon  gained  a  good  position  in 
the  regiment.  At  Cedar  Mountain  he  was  an  aid 
on  General  Gordon's  staff,  and  was  greatly  ex- 
posed in  the  performance  of  his  duties  during  the 
action.  He  was  also  with  his  regiment  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  fighting 
of  that  great  battle. 

Early  in  1863,  the  Government  determined  to 
form  negro  regiments,  and  Governor  Andrew 
offered  Shaw,  who  had  now  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  the  colonelcy  of  one  to  be  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  black  regiment  recruited  under 
State  authority.  It  was  a  great  compliment  to 
receive  this  offer,  but  Shaw  hesitated  as  to  his 
capacity  for  such  a  responsible  post.  He  first 
wrote  a  letter  declining,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  had  ability  enough  for  the 
undertaking,  and  then  changed  his  mind,  and 
telegraphed  Governor  Andrew  that  he  would 
accept.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  it  now,  but  his 
action  then  in  accepting  this  command  required 
high  moral  courage,  of  a  kind  quite  different  from  = 
that  which  he  had  displayed  already  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  prejudice  against  the  blacks  was 
still  strong  even  in  the  North.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  among  certain  classes  against  en- 
listing black  regiments  at  all,  and  the  officers  who 
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undertook  to  recruit  and  lead  negroes  were  ex- 
posed to  much  attack  and  criticism.  Shaw  felt, 
however,  that  this  very  opposition  made  it  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  him  to  undertake  the  duty. 
He  wrote  on  February  8 : 

After  I  have  undertaken  this  work,  I  shall  feel  that 
what  I  have  to  do  is  to  prove  that  the  negro  can  be 
made  a  good  soldier.  ...  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  undertaking  will  not  meet  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion as  was  at  first  supposed.  All  sensible  men  in 
the  army,  of  all  parties,  after  a  little  thought,  say 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  surely 
those  at  home  who  are  not  brave  or  patriotic  enough 
to  enlist  should  not  ridicule  or  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  men  who  are  going  to  fight  for  them.  There 
is  a  great  prejudice  against  it,  but  now  that  it  has 
become  a  government  matter,  that  will  probably 
wear  away.  At  any  rate  I  sha'n't  be  frightened  out 
of  it  by  its  unpopularity.  I  feel  convinced  I  shall 
never  regret  having  taken  this  step,  as  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned;  for  while  I  was  undecided,  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  as  if  I  were  cowardly. 

Colonel  Shaw  went  at  once  to  Boston,  after 
accepting  his  new  duty,  and  began  the  work  of 
raising  and  (drilling  the  54th  Regiment.  He  met 
with  great  success,  for  he  and  his  officers  labored 
heart  and  soul,  and  the  regiment  repaid  their 
efforts.  On  March  30,  he  wrote :  "  The  mustering 
officer  who  was  here  to-day  is  a  Virginian,  and 
has  always  thought  it  was  a  great  joke  to  try  to 
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make  soldiers  of  'niggers,'  but  he  tells  me  now 
that  he  has  never  mustered  in  so  fine  a  set  of 
men,  though  about  twenty  thousand  had  passed 
through  his  hands  since  September."  On  May 
28,  Colonel  Shaw  left  Boston,  and  his  march 
through  the  city  was  a  triumph.  The  appearance 
of  his  regiment  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
was  one  of  the  events  of  the  war  which  those  who 
saw  it  never  forgot. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina, 
and  when  they  were  off  Cape  Hatteras,  Colonel 
Shaw  wrote: 

The  more  I  think  of  the  passage  of  the  54th  through 
Boston,  the  more  wonderful  it  seems  to  me.  Just 
remember  our  own  doubts  and  fears,  and  other 
people's  sneering  and  pitying  remarks  when  we 
began  last  winter,  and  .then  look  at  the  perfect 
triumph  of  last  Thursday.  We  have  gone  quietly 
along,  forming  the  first  regiment,  and  at  last  left 
Boston  amidst  greater  enthusiasm  than  has  been 
seen  since  the  first  three  months'  troops  left  for  the 
war.  Truly,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  all  my  hap- 
piness and  my  success  in  life  so  far;  and  if  the  raising 
of  colored  troops  prove  such  a  benefit  to  the  country : 
and  to  the  blacks  as  many  people  think  it  will,  I  shall ; 
thank  God  a  thousand  times  that  I  was  led  to  take 
my  share  in  it. 

He  had,  indeed,  taken  his  share  in  striking  one 
of  the  most  fatal  blows  to  the  barbarism  of  slavery 
which  had  yet  been  struck.     The  formation  of  the 
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black  regiments  did  more  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  and  the  recognition  of  his  rights,  than 
almost  anything  else.  It  was  impossible,  after 
that,  to  say  that  men  who  fought  and  gave  their 
lives  for  the  Union  and  for  their  own  freedom 
were  not  entitled  to  be  free.  The  acceptance  of 
the  command  of  a  black  regiment  by  such  men  ■ 
as  Shaw  and  his  fellow-officers  was  the  great  act 
which  made  all  this  possible. 

After  reaching  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Shaw 
was  with  his  regiment  at  Port  Royal  and  on  the 
islands  of  that  coast  for  rather  more  than  a  month, 
and  on  July  18  he  was  offered  the  post  of  honor 
in  an  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner,  which  was 
ordered  for  that  night.  He  had  proved  that  the 
negroes  could  be  made  into  a  good  regiment,  and 
now  the  second  great  opportunity  had  come,  to 
prove  their  fighting  quality.  He  wanted  to 
demonstrate  that  his  men  could  fight  side  by  side 
with  white  soldiers,  and  show  to  somebody  beside 
their  officers  what  stuff  they  were  made  of.  He, 
therefore,  accepted  the  dangerous  duty  with  glad- 
ness. Late  in  the  day  the  troops  were  marched 
across  Folly  and  Morris  islands  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  within  six  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner. 
At  half-past  seven  the  order  for  the  charge  was 
given,  and  the  regiment  advanced.  When  they 
were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  the  rebel 
fire  opened  with  such  effect  that  the  first  battalion 
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hesitated  and  wavered.  Colonel  Shaw  sprang  to 
the  front,  and  waving  his  sword,  shouted:  "For-  : 
ward,  54th!"  With  another  cheer,  the  men 
rushed  through  the  ditch,  and  gained  a  parapet 
on  the  right.  Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls.  As  he  stood  erect,  a  noble  figure, 
ordering  his  men  forward  and  shouting  to  them  to 
press  on,  he  was  shot  dead  and  fell  into  the  fort. 
After  his  fall,  the  assault  was  repulsed. 

General  Haywood,  commanding  the  rebel 
forces,  said  to  a  Union  prisoner:  "  I  knew  Colonel 
Shaw  before  the  war,  and  then  esteemed  him. 
Had  he  been  in  command  of  white  troops,  I  should 
have  given  him  an  honorable  burial.  As  it  is,  I 
shall  bury  liim  in  the  common  trench,  with  the 
negroes  that  fell  with  him."  He  little  knew  that 
he  was  giving  the  dead  soldier  the  most  honorable 
burial  that  man  could  have  devised,  for  the  savage 
words  told  unmistakably  that  Robert  Shaw's  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.  The  order  to  bury  him  with 
his  "niggers,"  which  ran  through  the  North  and 
remained  fixed  in  our  history,  showed,  in  a  flash  of 
light,  the  hideous  barbarism  of  a  system  which 
made  such  things  and  such  feelings  possible.  It 
also  showed  that  slavery  was  wounded  to  the 
death,  and  that  the  brutal  phrase  was  the  angry 
snarl  of  a  dying  tiger.  Such  words  rank  with  the 
action  of  Charles  Stuart,  when  he  had  the  bones 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Robert  Blake  torn  from 
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their  graves  and  flung  on  dunghills  or  fixed  on 
Temple  Bar. 

Robert  Shaw  fell  in  battle  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  giving  his  life  to  his  country,  as  did  many 
another  gallant  man  during  those  four  years  of 
conflict.  But  he  did  something  more  than  this. 
He  faced  prejudice  and  hostility  in  the  North, 
and  confronted  the  blind  and  savage  rage  of  the 
South,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  human  beings  who  were  held  in  bondage 
could  vindicate  their  right  to  freedom  by  fighting 
and  dying  for  it.  He  helped  mightily  in  the  great 
task  of  destroying  human  slavery,  and  in  uplift- 
ing an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  race.  He 
brought  to  this  work  the  qualities  which  were 
particularly  essential  for  his  success.  He  had  all 
that  birth  and  wealth,  breeding,  education,  and 
tradition  could  give.  He  offered  up,  in  full 
measure,  all  those  things  which  make  life  most 
worth  living.  He  was  handsome  and  beloved. 
He  had  a  serene  and  beautiful  nature,  and  was  at 
once  brave  and  simple.  Above  all  things,  he  was 
fitted  for  the  task  which  he  performed  and  for  the 
sacrifice  which  he  made.  The  call  of  the  country 
and  of  the  time  came  to  him,  and  he  was  ready. 
He  has  been  singled  out  for  remembrance  from 
among  many  others  of  equal  sacrifice,  and  a 
monument  is  rising  to  his  memory  in  Boston, 
because  it  was  his  peculiar  fortune  to  live  and 
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die  for  a  great  principle  of  humanity,  and  to  stand 
forth  as  an  ideal  and  beautiful  figure  in  a  struggle 
where  the  onward  march  of  civilization  was  at ; 
stake.  He  lived  in  those  few  and  crowded  years 
a  heroic  life,  and  he  met  a  heroic  death.  When 
he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  parapet  of  Wagner, 
leading  his  black  troops  in  a  desperate  assault, 
we  can  only  say  of  him  as  Bunyan  said  of  "Valiant 
for  Truth  "  :  "And  then  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side." 


3  Former  Slaves  Pay  Homage 
To  Memory  of  Emancipator 

(See  Lincoln  Photos  on  Pages   10  an<l  11) 

As  they  sit  in  the  dim  light  of  the  fast-fading  years,  three  residents  of  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  4400  Girard  ave.,  today  pay  deeper  reverence  to  Lincoln's 
birthday  than  all  the  other  Philadelphians  who  honor  the  martyred  President. 


To  them  ilie  Great  Emancipator 
is  more  than  a  phrase.  Their's  is 
a  personal  love.  For  they  were 
slaves  and  Lincoln  struck  off  the 
shackles. 

There  may  be  more  former  slaves 
in  this  city  but  here  under  one  roof 
are  two  women  and  one  man — liv- 
ing links  to  the  system  of  human 
bondage — -who  vividly  recall  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Civil  War  and 
who  wept  with  joy  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  lifted  them  out  of  slavery. 
Fought    for    L'uion 

One  of  them,  Elbert  Y.  Williams, 
more  than  90  years  old,  joined  the 
Union  army  as  a  lad  when  Sher- 
man's soldiers  swept  through 
Georgia.  He  was  born  &  slave  in 
Washington  Ga.  and  came  north 
following   the   war. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Pollit,  85  years  old 
■was  born  near  Salisbury,  Md.  "We 
did  not  have  it  as  hard  in  Maryland 
as  the  slaves  in  some  far  south 
states",  she  said,  "but  we  were 
owned  and  had  to  obey.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  when  we  were  freed 
byWather   Abraham." 

Served    General    Grant 

Phyllis  worked  in  a  hotel  in  Bal- 
timore and  just  following  the  Civil 
^War  she   served   nieais    to   General 
Grant,  General   Robert   K.    Lee   and 
General  George  B.  McClellan. 

Jenny  Jacobs  is  9  4  years  old  and 
also  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
She  caiqe  to  Philadelphia  the  same 
year,  that  Lincoln  was  shot. 

All  these  former  slaves  are  in 
good,  health;  all  of  them  spend  their 
time.doing  small  chores  and  in  read- 
ing. To- them  Abraham  Lincoln 
lives  and.  alway\  will  be  an  inspir- 
ation   to  mankind. 

League  Honors  Abe 
a  eolorful  and   patriotic  cere- 
jnony,    the    Union    League    tonight 
will  honor  its  four  surviving  mem- 
,bers  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

The  historic  club,  which  was 
founded  in- the  darkest  days  of  the 
Civil  War r  expects  to  play  host  to 
one  of  the- largest  gatherings  ever 
***e*»ter  tfa©/  Broad  st.  clubhouse, 
three  of  the  Xoor 
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lionored  members  and  the  First  City 
Troop,  a  reception  will  be  held,  to 
be  followed  by  a  dinner  and  an  as- 
sembly, the  latter  in  brilliantly-  dec- 
orated Lincoln   Hull. 

The    Rev.    Joseph    Fort    Newton, 

■  biographer  and  authority  on  the  life 

of    the    Civil    War    president,    will 

j  make   the   principal   address   at    the 

|  evening   meeting. 

A'eterttit   Members   Pp-seiit 
The     veteran     members     of     the 


league  are  Henry  Clay  Butcher,  old- 
est member  of  the  organization; 
Charles  D.  Barney,  Robert  Carson 
and  Frederick  J.  M<  Wa<le.  The 
latter  three  will   be  present. 

Butcher  is  the  only  living  iiieui- 
ber  of  the  club  Mho  joined  the  ©r» 
ganization  before  the  astus.sinuiioa 
of  Abraham   Lincoln. 

A  host  of  civic  leaders  will  be 
among-  the  1500  who  are  expected 
to  attend. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1938 


THE* 

WERE  FREED 

FROM 

SLAVERY 

BY 

LINCOLN 

Days   of  slavery  are  .still    remembered   by   (hex-   throe,   .Mrs.   Phyllis  Pollitt,   who  came  north  same  yeatr 
Lincoln   was  shot;    Jcini^    Jacobs,  94,  and  Klbert   Williams,     !*<>,     who    was     born    in     Washington,    tin. 

\\  ill:. mis  foii^hi   in  Civil  war. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  HISTORIAN: 
LINCOLN  AND  GEORGE  LIVERMORE 


Just  as  the  contemporary  interest  in  civil  rights  has 
had  its  effects  upon  living  historians,  guiding  them  to 
write  on  once  neglected  subjects,  so  an  earlier  era  of 
interest  in  civil  rights  had  its  effects  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  historical  research.  The  Civil  War  directed  the 
interests  of  George  Liver- 
more  (1809-1865),  a  frail  Massa- 
chusetts antiquarian  and  book 
collector,  to  the  subject  of  the 
"Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers." 
Some  of  the  things  that  Liver- 
more  discovered  by  careful  re- 
search in  the  published  writings 
of  the  founding  fathers  and  in 
the  manuscript  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
may  well  have  startled  members 
of  that  Society  present  when, 
on  August  14,  1862,  he  read  his 
paper  concerning  the  racial  atti- 
tudes of  that  first  generation  of 
Americans.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
discoveries  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  be  news  to  his- 
torical societies  today. 

Livermore's  Historical  Re- 
search, as  he  called  the  pub- 
lished version  of  the  paper  he 
read  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  Lincoln  students  be- 
cause Abraham  Lincoln  appar- 
ently read  Livermore's  pamphlet 
— and  at  a  critical  time.  Charles 
Sumner,  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  presented 
Lincoln  with  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research  in 
November  of  1862.  The  pamphlet 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
fluenced Lincoln's  decision,  made 
between  the  issuance  of  the  pre- 
liminary Emancipation  Procla- 
mation on  September  22,  1862 
and  the  official  promulgation  of 
the  Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863,  to  include  a  paragraph  en- 
dorsing the  use  of  former  slaves 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  consulted 
Charles  Sumner  about  the  final 
version  of  the  Proclamation  on 
Christmas  Day,  1862.  It  is  also 
added  support  by  the  story  that 
George  Livermore  had  Sumner 
give  Lincoln  a  gold  pen  to  sign 
the  Proclamation  which  was  re- 
turned to  Livermore  as  a  keep- 
sake of  the  momentous  his- 
torical   event.     In    the    editor's 
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Livermore  read  his  paper  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  on  August  14,  1862.  He 
printed  it  at  his  own  expense  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution as  a  paper  read  before  the  Society.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum's  copy  is  a  third  edition 
published  for  the  New  England  Loyal  Publication 
Society  in  1863  by  A.  Williams  and  Company. 
The  New  England  Loyal  Publication  Society  was 
the  Boston  counterpart  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Society  located  in  New  York  City.  The  Boston 
society  printed  broadsides  mostly,  rarely  publish- 
ing pamphlets  as  the  New  York  society  did.  How- 
ever, John  Murray  Forbes,  the  wealthy  Boston 
merchant  who  founded  the  New  England  group, 
was  especially  interested  in  the  raising  of  black 
regiments;  perhaps  his  interest  helps  explain 
their   publishing  Livermore's  pamphlet. 


opinion,   the   story   is  made  even   more    plausible   by  the 
nature  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  itself. 

Livermore's  pamphlet  had  two  parts.  The  first  was 
concerned  with  the  subject,  "Negroes  as  Slaves  and  as  Citi- 
zens," and  consisted  of  lengthy  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  founding  fathers 
loosely  strung  together  by  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  brief  com- 
ments by  Livermore.  But  Liver- 
more was  no  antiquarian,  for  he 
wrote  about  the  past  in  order  to 
influence  the  present  and  future : 
In  this  time  of  our  country's 
trial,  when  its  Constitution, 
and  even  its  continued  na- 
tional existence,  is  in  peril, 
and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  be  aroused  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done, 
all  other  subjects  dwindle  into 
comparative  insignificance. 
Loyal  men,  of  every  calling  in 
life,  are  laying  aside  their 
chosen  and  accustomed  private 
pursuits,  and  devoting  them- 
selves, heart  and  hand,  to  the 
common  cause.  As  true  patri- 
ots, then,  we,  members  of  the 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY,  should 
do  something  more  than  com- 
ply, as  good  citizens,  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws:  we 
must  study,  in  the  light  of 
history,  and  by  the  traditions 
of  those  who  originally 
founded  and  at  first  adminis- 
tered the  Government,  the 
fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  the 
paramount  objects  for  which 
it  was  established.  Having 
done  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  offer  the  results  of 
our  historical  researches  to 
others  not  having  the  leisure 
or  the  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves. 
Thus,  although  the  pamphlet 
was  ladened  with  long  extracts 
from  original  documents,  it 
was  really  a  tract  for  the  times. 
Nor  did  Livermore  hide  behind 
historical  objectivity:  he  said  he 
was  trying  "to  ,  ascertain  who 
have  been  unfaithful  to  the 
'compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,' and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Union  was  based,  and 
for  which  the  Government  was 
established."     In    other    words, 
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Livermore  was  researching  who  was  to  blame   for  the 
Civil  War. 

The  first  section  was  therefore  a  commonplace,  if  at 
times  artful,  attempt  to  line  the  founding  fathers  up  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Livermore  began  by  refuting  the 
contentions  of  the  president  of  the  Confederacy  with  the 
words  of  its  vice-president,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  claimed  that  the  North  was  unfaith- 
ful to  the  original  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Stephens  had  justified  secession  on  other  grounds: 

The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  .  .   .   most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old    Constitution,   were,    that    the    enslavement    of   the 
African  ivas  in  violation  of  the  laivs  of  nature;  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  pol- 
itically.  It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal 
with;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day 
was,  that,  somehow  or  other  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
the   institution   would   be   evanescent,   and   pass   away. 
This  idea,  though  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time.    The  Constitution, 
it    is    true,    secured    every   essential    guarantee   to    the 
institution   while   it  should    last;    and   hence    no   argu- 
ment  can    be    justly   used    against    the    constitutional 
guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  day.    Those  ideas,  however,  were  funda- 
mentally wrong.    They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of 
equality  of  races.    This  was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy 
foundation ;   and  the  idea  of  a  government  built  upon 
it, — when  the  "storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell." 
Our  new  government   is   founded  upon   exactly    the 
opposite   ideas.    Its   foundations   are    laid,   its    corner- 
stone rests,  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not 
equal  to  the  xvhite  man;  that  slavery,  subordination  to 
the  superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history 
of   the   world,   based  upon    this  great  physical,   philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth. 
Having  contradicted  the  Confederate  president  through 
the  words  of  the  Confederate  vice-president,  Livermore 
went  on  in  the  first  section  to  document  Stephens's  as- 
sumption that  the  ideals  of  the  Confederacy  represented 
a  radical  break  with  the  opinions  of  the  founding  fathers. 
What  followed  was  a  fairly  conventional  documentation 
of    the    case    for   the   founding   fathers'   having    thought 
slavery  a  moral  evil  that  should  be  put  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  extinction  as  soon  as  possible.    Such  cases  al- 
ways relied  heavily  upon  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Livermore  termed 
"The  primal  American  Magna  Charta,"  and  attempting 
to  explain  the  Constitution  away.    The  latter  argument 
depended  on   emphasizing  that,  as   Livermore   construed 
the   preamble,    "It    was    established    for   the    purpose    of 

securing  liberty "  It  stressed  also  that  the  document 

did  "not  permit  the  word  'slave'  anywhere  to  tarnish  its 
text." 

The  argument  relied  heavily  as  well  on  the  opinions 
that  some  of  the  men  present  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention expressed  outside  the  document.  Livermore  could 
quote  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike  on  this  ques- 
tion. Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  a  friend  as  early 
as  1773: 

I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  dis- 
position to  abolish  slavery  prevails  in  North  America; 
that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  have  "set  their  slaves 
at  liberty;  and  that  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have 
petitioned  the  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  more  into  that  Colony. 
This   request,   however,  will    probably  not  be  granted, 
as  their  former  laws  of  that  kind   have  always  been 
repealed,  and  as  the  interests  of  a  few  merchants  here 
has    more    weight    with     Government    than     that     of 
thousands  at  a  distance. 
When  he  quoted  George  Washington,  Livermore  not  only 
rested  his  case  on  the  father  of  his  country  but  on  a 
prominent  Virginian   and    slaveholder.     Despite   his   eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  institution,  Washington  thought  that 
slavery  should  and  would  soon  be  abolished: 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  in  slavery.  I  can  only  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do  to  see  some  plan  adopted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  it:  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual 
mode  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by 


legislative  authority;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting.  [Washington  to 
Robert  Morris,  April  12,  1786.] 

The    present    prices   of   lands    in    Pennsylvania    are 
higher  than   they  are   in   Maryland  and   Virginia,   al- 
though they  are  not  of  superior  quality;   [among  other 
reasons]   because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradua 
[sic]    abolition    of   slavery,  which   neither   of   the    two 
States   above   mentioned    have   at   present,   but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at 
a  period  not  remote.  [Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
December  11,  1796.] 
To    Washington    and    Franklin,    Livermore    added    John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Jay,  Christopher  Gads- 
den,  Henry   Laurens,  and  others;   yet  one  stubborn  fact 
remained:  "But  still,  in  three  separate  clauses,  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery  ..."   When 
talking  about  the  Constitution,  Livermore  had  ultimately 
to  rely  on  things  extra-constitutional,  like  "spirit": 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  .  .  .  the  common  sentiment, 
in  the   Convention   and   throughout   the  country,   was, 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  fairly 
interpreted    and    faithfully    applied,    afforded    a    full 
guaranty  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the  Union 
at  no  distant  day.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was 
put  into  the  preamble  in  no  equivocal   language,   and 
for  no  doubtful  purpose.    It  was  "TO  SECURE  LIB- 
ERTY," and  not  to  protect  slavery  .... 
I  say  that  the  above  was  a  conventional  argument,  for 
it    could    be    found    in    many    ante-bellum    anti-slavery 
speeches.    In  fact,  one  can  find  Abraham  Lincoln  using 
a  very  similar  argument  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  1860. 
This,  as  much  as  anything  else,  makes  the  case  for  Liver- 
more's  influence  on  Lincoln  convincing:  Livermore's  was 
just  the   sort   of   argument   that    Lincoln    himself   might 
have  used. 

In  the  Cooper  Institute  address,  Lincoln  attempted  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Stephen  Douglas,  who  always  pro- 
fessed to  abide  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  said  he  fully  endorsed  Douglas's  assertion  that, 
"Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now."  He  went  on  to  argue  that, 
contrary  to  Douglas's  belief,  this  dictated  federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  First  he  showed  that  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  the  Constitution 
were  on  record  as  having  supported  legislation  like  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  which  Congress  inter- 
fered with  slavery  in  the  territories.  He  argued,  just  as 
Livermore  had  by  quoting  Alexander  Stephens,  that  "We 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  'our  fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live;'  while  you 
with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old 
policy,  and  insist  upon  submitting  something  new."  He 
pointed  out  "that  neither  the  word  'slave'  nor  'slavery'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution." 

It  was  polemical  ground  that  Lincoln  had  trod  before, 
most  notably  in  his  speech  at  Peoria  in  1854.  There  he 
had  stressed  that  "the  sheet  anchor  of  American  repub- 
licanism" was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
statement  that  "the  just  powers  of  governments  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  He  had  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  this  way: 

I  particularly  object  to  the  NEW  position  which  the 
avowed  principle  of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery 

in  the  body  politic. 

*  *  * 

I  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
eschewed,  and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  "Ne- 
cessity" was  the  only  argument  they  ever  admitted  in 
favor  of  slavery;  and  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  it  car- 
ried them,  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institution 
existing  among  us,  which  they  could  not  help;  and  they 
cast  blame  upon  the  British  King  for  having  permitted 
its  introduction.  BEFORE  the  constitution,  they  pro- 
hibited its  introduction  into  the  north-western  Terri- 
tory— the  only  country  we  owned,  then  free  from  it. 
AT  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  they 
forebore  to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave"  or 
"slavery"  in  the  whole  instrument.  In  the  provision 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the  slave  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR."  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  for 
twenty  years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "The  migra- 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
This  commemorative  broadside  published  by  F.  G.  Renesch  of  Chicago  in  1919  invoked  the  memory  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  linked  it  to  the  achievements  of  the  American  Negro  since  Lincoln's 
time.  Of  particular  interest,  of  course,  is  the  reference  to  black  soldiers  in  World  War  I.  The  two  faces 
flanking  Lincoln  are  those  of  officers  of  the  370th  United  States  Infantry  Regiment  (formerly  the 
Eighth  Illinois),  the  only  regiment  in  the  United  States  Army  with  black  officers  from  the  highest 
to  lowest  ranks  called  into  service  in  World  War  I.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan  was  the  highest  ranking 
Negro  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Frederick  Douglass  was  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  and  a 
black  abolitionist.  Paul  Dunbar  (1872-1906)  was  a  black  poet  and  novelist  who  won  wide  critical  acclaim 
before  World  War  I.  His  father,  an  escaped  slave,  enlisted  in  the  55th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  a  black 
regiment  that  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Appropriately  for  the  spirit  of  Lincoln's  thought,  he  is  pictured 
holding   a   document   with   words   from    the   Declaration  of  Independence  written  on  it. 


tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
NOW  EXISTING,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,"  &c. 
These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery.  Thus, 
the  thing  is  hid  away,  in  the  constitution,  just  as  an 
afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen  or  a  cancer,  which  he 
dares  not  cut  out  at  once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death;  with 
the  promise,  nevertheless,  that  the  cutting  may  begin 
at  the  end  of  a  given  time.  [Roy  Basler,  ed.,  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1953),  II,  274.] 
Reading  Livermore's  pamphlet  is  almost  like  reading  the 
notes  for  a  Lincoln  speech. 

Though  the  argument  was  scholarly  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  original  presentation  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  power  in  Washington,  Livermore's  Historical 
Research  was  not  an  historical  apology  for  past  govern- 
mental measures — however  much  it  may  sound  like  one. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  carefully  structured  argument 
for  change,  some  would  have  said  for  revolutionary 
change.  When  Livermore  first  read  his  paper  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Lincoln  administration  would  take  any 
measures  at  all  to  affect  the  institution  of  slavery. 

It  was  even  less  clear  at  the  time  whether  free  blacks 
would  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  As  recently  as  August  4,  1862,  Lincoln 
had  told  a  delegation  from  Indiana  offering  two  regiments 
of  black  soldiers  for  the  Northern  armies  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  enlist  blacks,  because  such  action  "would  turn 


50,000  bayonets  from  the  loyal  Border  States  against  us 
that  were  for  us."  By  January  1,  1863,  though,  Lincoln 
was  ready;  he  tacked  on  to  the  official  Emancipation 
Proclamation  issued  that  day  this  declaration :  "And  I 
further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of 
suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  paid 
service."  In  between,  Lincoln  had  apparently  read  Liver- 
more's pamphlet. 

As  Benjamin  Quarles  describes  it  in  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962), 
Charles  Sumner  sent  Livermore's  pamphlet  to  Lincoln  in 
November.  Sumner  wrote  another  correspondent  that  the 
pamphlet  had  interested  Lincoln.  On  December  24,  1862, 
Lincoln  apparently  told  Sumner  that  he  had  mislaid 
Livermore's  pamphlet,  and  Sumner  gave  him  his  own 
copy  on  Christmas  Day.  At  the  time,  Lincoln  was  work- 
ing with  Sumner  on  the  wording  of  the  official  proclama- 
tion. Moreover,  Brown  University  owns  a  copy  of  Liver- 
more's Historical  Research,  inscribed  by  the  author  to 
the  President. 

The  second  part  of  Livermore's  pamphlet  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  "Negroes  as  Soldiers."  The  approach  to  this 
subject  was  the  same  as  that  taken  in  the  first  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  but  the  territory  was  not  nearly  so  fam- 
iliar. In  fact,  Livermore  was  probably  doing  pioneer  re- 
search in  this  field : 

A   question  of   much   importance  is   presented   to   our 
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National  Government  at  this  time  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  as  soldiers.  Those  on  whom  de- 
volves the  responsibility  of  suppressing  this  monstrous 
Rebellion,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  de- 
cide the  matter.  In  their  decision,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  usage  and  experience, 
in  this  respect,  of  those  who  directed  our  military 
affairs  in  the  war  of  Independence,  as  well  as  by  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  effect  of  their  action  on 
our  loyal  soldiers,  and  on  the  armed  traitors  who  are 
arrayed  against  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  President,  on  whom,  more 
than  on  all  others,  rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
final  step  in  this  direction,  should  pause  a  while  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  allow  public 
opinion  to  shape  itself  more  distinctly,  that  his  decision, 
when  made,  shall  have  from  the  Nation  a  cordial  and 
general  support. 
Thus  did  Livermore  rather  gingerly  approach  the  prob- 
lem, duly  noting  Lincoln's  stated  objections,  but  address- 
ing himself  to  another  argument  in  a  form  that  he  per- 
haps knew  Lincoln,  who  professed  to  "love  the  sentiments 
of  those  old-time  men,"  would  find  compelling. 

As  in  the  first  part,  Livermore  had  to  sidestep  some 
official  policies  and  legal  enactments,  and  he  even  found 
"an  historic  parallel"  in  this:  "It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  what  has  caused  so  much  complaint  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  civil  war — the  apparently  vacillating 
action   and    unsettled    policy    of   the    administration    and 
the  army  with  regard  to  the  use  of  negroes  as  soldiers — 
is  not  without  a  precedent  ...  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War."    Negroes  were  officially  barred  from  the 
Continental  army  by  this  resolution  early  in  the  conflict: 
The  officers  are  to  be  careful  not  to  enlist  any  person 
suspected    of    being    unfriendly    to    the     liberties    of 
America,   or   any   abandoned   vagabond,   to   whom    all 
causes  and  countries  are   equal   and   alike   indifferent. 
The  rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  America 
will  have  numbers  sufficient  to  support  them,  without 
resorting  to  such  wretched  assistance.    Let  those  who 
wish  to  put  shackles  upon  freemen  fill  their  ranks  with 
such  miscreants,  and  place  their  confidence  in   them. 
Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men 
unfit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  are  to 
be  enlisted. 
George  Washington  came  to  the  black  soldiers' — and  in- 
directly to  Livermore's — rescue  by  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  on  December  31,  1775: 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes 

who  have  served  in  this  army  are  very  much  dissatisfied 

at  being   discarded.   As   it   is   to  be   apprehended   that 

they  may  seek  employ  in  the  Ministerial  Army,  I  have 

presumed    to    depart    from    the    resolution    respecting 

them,  and  have  given  license  for  their  being  enlisted. 

If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a  stop 

to  it. 

A  meeting  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Continental  army 

also  resolved  to  exclude  blacks  from  enlistment,  but  in 

regard    to    free    Negroes    this   was    ignored,    apparently. 

Congress  decided  in  Washington's  favor  on  January  16, 

1776:  "That  the  free  negroes,  who  have  served  faithfully 

in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  may  be  re-enlisted  therein, 

but  no  others." 

More  important,  various  colonies  pursued  different  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  the  use  of  blacks  as  soldiers.  Some 
rewarded  slaves  who  enlisted  with  freedom.  In  Rhode 
Island,  for  example,  the  General  Assembly  in  February, 
1778, 

Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  able-bodied  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  man  slave,  in  this  State,  may  inlist 
into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions  to  serve  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain: 
that  every  slave  so  inlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  all  the  bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements 
allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  any  soldier  in- 
listing  into  their  service. 

It  is  further  Voted  and  Resolved,  That  every  slave 
so  inlisting  shall,  upon  his  passing  muster  before  Col. 
Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged  from 
the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely 
FREE,  as  though  he  had  never  been  incumbered  with 


any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery.    And  in  case  such 
slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  un- 
able to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to 
his  master  or  mistress,  but  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 
Livermore   also  documented   exciting  instances  of  black 
patriots  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  from  the 
death  of  Crispus  Attucks  at  the  Boston  Massacre  to  the 
defense   of  Colonel   Greene  by  black   soldiers   at  Points 
Bridge,  New  York  in  May  of  1781. 

Everything,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  lesson  for  the 
present.  "Two  or  three  incidents  in  the  earliest  conflicts 
with  the  British  troops,"  wrote  Livermore,  "will  show 
how  little  prejudice  there  was  against  negroes  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  how  ready  the  citizens 
generally  then  were,  not  only  to  secure  their  services  as 
fellow-soldiers,  but  to  honor  them  for  their  patriotism 
and  valor."  He  quoted  the  historian  George  Bancroft's 
assessment  of  the  place  of  the  blacks  in  the  Revolutionary 
experience : 

Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  so  also  in  this  gallant  band  [at 
Bunker  Hill],  the  free  negroes  of  the  Colony  had  their 
representatives.  For  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to 
bear  arms  in  the  public  defense  was,  at  that  day,  as 
little  disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other  rights. 
They  took  their  place,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but 
in  their  ranks  with  the  white  man;  and  their  names 
may  be  read  on  the  pension-rolls  of  the  country,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

He  also  included  some  digs  at  the  South: 

Although  slavery  existed  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  principal  opposition  to 
negro  soldiers  came  from  the  States  where  there  was 
the  least  hearty  and  efficient  support  of  the  principles 
of  Republican  Government,  and  the  least  ability  or  dis- 
position to  furnish  an  equal  or  fair  quota  of  white 
soldiers. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  contained  so  many 
Tories,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  British 
officers,  who  elsewhere  would,  by  proclamation,  free  all 
negroes  joining  the  Royal  Army,  might  hesitate  to 
meddle  with  them  in  these  Colonies,  lest  "the  king's 
friends"  should  suffer  thereby. 

Livermore's  historical  brief  perhaps  fell  a  bit  short 
of  its  mark.  In  the  Civil  War  Negroes  served  in  black 
units  and  most  often  with  white  commissioned  officers. 
Black  soldiers  at  first  received  ten  dollars  a  month,  three 
dollars  of  which  could  be  deducted  for  clothing;  the 
white  soldier  received  thirteen  dollars  a  month  plus 
clothing.  Eventually,  however,  Congress  equalized  the 
pay  of  black  and  white  soldiers. 

Probably  about  180,000  Negroes  served  as  soldiers 
(officially  called  "United  States  Colored  Troops")  in  the 
Civil  War.  They  were  used  for  scouting  in  cases  where 
they  knew  the  Southern  terrain  well  and  for  spying 
where  they  could  pass  as  slaves.  At  first  they  tended  to 
be  assigned  to  a  great  deal  of  garrison  duty.  Nonetheless, 
black  soldiers  ?aw  major  action  as  early  as  May  27,  1863, 
at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana.  They  carried  out  a  famous 
assault  at  Fort  Wagner  in  South  Carolina  on  July  18, 
1863,  and  fought  at  Petersburg.  In  all,  black  soldiers  par- 
ticipated in  250  actions  in  the  Civil  War.  More  than 
35,000  Negroes  died  of  disease  or  hostile  action  during 
the  war.  Although  most  black  troops  served  under  white 
officers,  about  one  hundred  Negroes  became  commis- 
sioned officers  during  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  regretted  his  decision  to  endorse  the  use  of  black 
soldiers  in  the  Union  forces,  a  use  which  he  termed  "very 
important,  if  not  indispensable,"  to  the  Union  cause. 
After  about  one  year's  trial  of  the  new  soldiers,  Lincoln 
could  say,  "So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they 
are  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any." 

It  is  always  treacherous  ground  to  prove  that  a  book 
influenced  a  man;  it  is  hard  to  prove  even  that  someone 
read  a  book.  Still,  we  do  know  at  least  that  the  argument 
was  the  sort  that  might  have  appealed  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  sort  he  might  have  used  himself  had  he  had  to 
prepare  a  long  speech  justifying  the  clause  in  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  endorsing  the  use  of  blacks 
as  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies. 
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"Please  tell  me  what  is  there  of  the  Maryland  matter?" 


Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  the  above  question  to 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  on  July  7,  1864.  Lincoln 
penned  the  question  at  the  top  of  a  letter  written  on  June  27, 
1864  from  one  G.F.  Kurtz  to  Maryland  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Hicks.  The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  recently  purchased 
the  Lincoln-endorsed  letter.  Although  part  of  the  text  appears 
in  Roy  P.  Basler's  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  has  not  heretofore  appeared  in  print.  The 
text  of  the  letter  and  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  follow. 

THE  LETTER  THAT  PUZZLED  THE  PRESIDENT 

Bonnv  Brook  June  27  1864 
Hon.  T.  H.  Hicks 

Dear  Governor,  Your  favor  of 
19th  was  duely  received,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  hear  further 
from  you  - 

In  the  mean  time  I  will  men- 
tion to  you  that  Lev.  Straughn 
is  doing  his  very  utmost  to  get 
up  a  sentiment  against  the 
Commissioners,  -m-  order 
thereby  -to-  to  aiding  the  in- 
famous designs  of  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  gobble  up 
the  money  that  was  intended 
for  the  negro  volunteers  -  But 
thus  far  he  meets  with  poor 
success  -  Some  of  his  strongest 
party  friends  heretofore,  are 
down  on  him  in  this  matter  - 
Even  J.C.  Wright  his  fast 
friend,  is  against  him,  and  says 
he  is  ready  to  go  on  to  Wash- 
ington if  necessary  to  join  in-an- 
effort  -to  a  protest  against  the 
order  of  Sec.  Stanton.  Mr  Rea 
says  he  is  ready  to  lose  the  300  $ 
due  him  from  the  Government 
for  his  slave  rather  than  the 
County  Commissioners  should 
give  way  -aftd-  in  their  deter- 
mination, -ftet  -fee  and  pay  the 
money  of  the  negroes  over  to 
that  scoundrel.  I  have  not 
heard  of  one  respectable  man, 
who  docs  not  endorses 
Straughn  -  or  condemns  the 
Commissioners.  I  will  mention 
further  that  he  asserted  to  day 
in  the  presence  of  Mr  Rea  and 
others  that  he  has  my  letter  to 
you  in  his  possession  (perhaps 
he  meant  a  copy  of  it)  and  that 
it  is  simply  a  complaint  about 
the  threat  to  make  -a  draft  ee 
Dorchester  le*  credit  other 
counties  with  -the  our  men  - 
without  any  reference  to  pay- 
ing the  bounty  -  This  you  know 
is  an  unjust  representation  of 
its  purport  -  for  I  distinctly 
mentioned  the  efforts  we  are 
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The  durable-looking  man  above  is  Thomas  Holli- 
day  Hicks  (1798-1865).  Born  in  Maryland,  Hicks 
was  a  man  of  little  education  and  much  ambition 
for  politics.  He  served  as  a  constable  at  age 
twenty-one  and  was  elected  sheriff  five  years 
later.  Hicks  began  as  a  Democrat,  became  a  Whig, 
and  ran  for  the  Maryland  governorship  on  the 
American  (Know-Nothing)  ticket.  Despite  his  dif- 
ferences with  Lincoln  and  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
War,  Hicks  apparently  admired  the  President.  In 
1863,  an  ankle  injury  led  to  the  amputation  of  his 
foot.  He  wrote  Lincoln,  asking  him  to  shake  his 
son's  hand  and  apologizing  for  not  being  able  to 
walk  up  the  stairs  himself  to  see  the  President.  The 
picture  above  is  from  a  carte-de-visite  photo- 
graph of  Hicks  in  the  Foundation's  collection. 


making  to  get  access  to  the  volunteers  so  as  to  pay  them  off - 
and  that  we  had  written  to  Col.  Fry  to  know  when  a  pass  could 
be  obtained  for  that  purpose  - 

If  the  President  will  not  revoke  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  he  will  certainly  not  refuse  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  it, 
by  furnishing  us  with  authority  to  go  where  the  negroes  are 
a«4  to  pay  them  off  -  This  will  end  the  controversy,  and  secure 
j  ustice  to  all  parties  -  If  you  will  present  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  aspect  it  seems  to  me  he  will  not  refuse  so  reason- 
able a  request  -  The  Commissioners  meet  on  Monday^  next, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  be  able  to  inform  them  of  the  result  of  your 
effort  to  secure  a  favorable  decission  from  the  President  - 

As  to  the  County  Commissioners,  they  do  not  intend  to  be 
either  brow-beaten  or  hoodwinked  into  a  dishonorable  sub- 
mission. We  intend  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  Mary- 
land in  this  matter.  There  is  no 
other  authority  or  right  any 
where  else  -  It  is  Maryland 
money  and  for  Maryland 
soldiers  -  Let  Mr  Stanton  see  to 
it  that  they  get  the  Govern- 
ment bounty  -  and  we  will  see  to 
it  they  get  the  state  bounty  - 
I  am  yours  truly  G.  F.  Kurtz 


THOMAS  HICKS,  NEGRO 
SOLDIERS,  AND  MARY- 
LAND IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR 

President  Lincoln  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  recruit 
black  soldiers  for  the  Union 
army  in  the  final  version  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclaimation 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1863.  Thus 
the  New  Year  ushered  in  a 
period  of  conflict  and  conster- 
nation in  the  already  confused 
and  bitterly  divided  politics  of 
Maryland,  for  in  Maryland 
slavery  was  still  a  legal  institu- 
tion and  armed  black  men  in 
uniform  were  a  matter  of  dread 
for  most  white  men. 

By  July,  1863,  Colonel 
William  Birney,  the  son  of 
abolitionist  James  G.  Birney, 
was  recruiting  a  black  regi- 
ment in  the  state.  As  Charles  L. 
Wagandt  shows  in  The  Mighty 
Revolution:  Negro  Emanci- 
pation in  Maryland,  1862-1864 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1964),  Birney  saw  his 
chance  "of  striking  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  'institution'  in  this 
state."  Apparently,  he  recruited 
blacks  who  were  still  the  pro- 
perty of  Maryland  citizens  as 
well  as  free  black  men.  Com- 
plaints reached  the  Maryland 
governor,  and  he  tried  to  reach 
Lincoln. 
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Augustus  C.  Bradford  was  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Hicks  had  been  governor  when  the  war  broke  out  but  was 
United  States  Senator  by  the  time  Kurtz  wrote  him;  Kurtz 
must  have  referred  to  him  as  "Governor"  only  as  an  honorary 
title  like  "Judge"  for  a  one-time  judge  (though  Basler's  foot- 
note in  The  Collected  Works  does  not  note  this).  Bradford 
apparently  had  a  conference  with  Stanton  and  Lincoln,  but 
the  practice  of  recruiting  slaves  continued.  He  could  gain  no 
satisfaction  until  the  Maryland  Senators,  Hicks  and  Reverdy 
Johnson,  added  their  voices  to  the  complaints;  they  arranged 
another  meeting  with  Lincoln. 

On  October  1,  1863,  Lincoln  temporarily  suspended  Negro 
enlistments  in  Maryland,  pending  his  meeting  with  Governor 
Bradford  on  October  3.  The  upshot  of  the  conference  can  be 
surmised  from  Lincoln's  memorandum  on  recruiting  Negroes. 
As  Wagandt  points  out,  this  document  was  actually  written 
about  events  in  Maryland  in  1863  rather  than  in  1862,  the  date 
given  the  fragment  in  Basler's  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Volume  V,  page  338): 

To  recruiting  free  negroes,  no  objection. 

To  recruiting  slaves  of  disloyal  owners,  no  objection. 

To  recruiting  slaves  of  loyal  owners,  with  their  consent,  no 
objection. 

To  recruiting  slaves  of  loyal  owners   without  consent, 
objection,  unless  the  necessity  is  urgent. 

To  conducting  offensively,  while  recruiting,  and  to  carrying 
away  slaves  not  suitable  for  recruits,  objection. 
Recruiting  resumed,  after  the  conference,  under  General 
Orders  No.  329.  This  order  followed  the  outlines  of  Lincoln's 
memorandum,  the  most  sensitive  provision  being  that  slaves 
would  be  enlisted  without  their  master's  consent  if  a  county's 
draft  quota  were  not  filled  within  a  thirty-day  period.  Masters 
whose  slaves  were  so  taken,  as  well  as  masters  who  consented 
to  have  their  slaves  enlist,  were  to  be  compensated  in  amounts 
up  to  $300,  for  slaves  who  enlisted  became  free  men  thereafter. 
The  master  had  to  file  a  deed  of  manumission  to  receive  his 
money. 

Masters'  claims  were  adjudicated  by  a  three-man  com- 
mission established  in  Baltimore  on  October  26,  1863.  The 
commissioners  may  have  been  Lincoln  appointees.  If  so,  the 
President  probably  chose  men  nominated  by  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  the  leader  of  the  "radical"  wing  of  Maryland's  Union 

Earty  (technically,  Maryland  had  no  Republican  party 
ecause  the  very  name  smacked  too  much  of  abolitionism  for 
this  conservative  border  slave-state).  At  any  rate,  the  three 
appointees  came  from  the  "radical"  wing  of  Maryland's  anti- 
Democratic  party.  One  appointee,  Judge  Hugh  L.  Bond,  was 
famous  for  having  urged  the  enlistment  of  slaves  long  before 
events  in  October  of  1863  clearly  established  the  legality  of 
such  enlistments.  He  had  already  tangled  with  Governor 
Bradford  publicly  over  this  question.  Levin  E.  Straughn, 
another  appointee  of  the  claims  commission,  was  a  friend  of 
Henry  Winter  Davis  and  the  man  referred  to  in  Kurtz's  letter 
to  Hicks.  Davis  had  been  urging,  just  a  month  before,  that 
George  M.  Russum  United  States  assessor  for  the  First 
District  of  Maryland,  be  replaced  by  Straughn.  Presumably, 
Winter  Davis  got  Straughn  the  next  available  federal  job.  The 
third  commissioner  was  Thomas  Timmons,  a  politician  who 
curried  favor  with  Maryland's  poor  whites  rather  than  her 
slave  owners  by  urging  Negro  enlistments  so  that  poor  whites 
could  escape  the  draft.  The  board  was  thus  fully  staffed  with 
men  hostile  to  the  very  group  that  would  be  bringing  claims 
before  the  board.  Lincoln  or  Winter  Davis  stacked  the  deck 
against  Maryland's  slaveowners. 

Just  five  days  before  the  claims  commission  was  appointed, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Washington  National  Intelli- 
gencer, Lincoln  had  told  a  group  of  Maryland  slaveowners 
protesting  the  presence  of  black  soldiers  who  were  recruiting 
black  enlistees, 

first,  that  he  did  not  know  by  what  authority  the  force  in 
question  had  been  sent  there,  and  accordingly  he  directed 
Mr.  Watson  (Acting  Secretary  of  War  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Stanton  on  a  visit  to  the  army)  to  communicate  with  Gen. 
Schenck  upon  that  point.  He  then  added,  in  substance,  that 
he  thought  that  negroes  might  be  recruited  in  Maryland  by 
consent  of  masters,  as  they  had  been  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  effect  the  object  in  any 
rude  or  ungentlemanly  manner.  The  President  said  he  had 
promised  Governor  Bradford,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and 
others  that  the  enlistment  of  negroes  should  not  take  place 
under  ninety  days.  He  thought  he  would  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  negro  troops  now  upon  the  Patuxent. 
The  nature  of  the  appointees  to  the  claims  commission 
certainly  negated  the  tone  of  mollification  of  slaveowners  in 
Lincoln  s  statement. 

On  February  6, 1864,  the  Maryland  state  legislature  added  a 
$100  bounty  to  the  $300  maximum  to  be  paid  slaveowners  who 
filed   deeds  of  manumission  for  Negro  enlistees.   It  also 
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Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  (1814-1869)  wielded  con- 
siderable power  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
conflicts  generated  by  the  War  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  recruitment  program  for  black 
soldiers  are  proof.  Senator  Hicks  and  many  historians 
since  saw  Stanton  as  a  political  radical.  Yet  he  was  not 
very  politically-minded,  having  held  no  major  public 
office  before  1860,  and  he  was  not  very  radical  early  in 
his  career.  He  was  apparently  a  Democrat,  he  did  not 
protest  the  Dred  Scott  decision  that  so  enraged 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  served  briefly  in  James 
Buchanan's  cabinet. 

provided  for  paying  $50  to  the  slave  when  he  enlisted  and  $50 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Apparently,  there 
was  some  foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  state  authorities  who 
were  supposed  to  pay  the  bounties  to  the  slaves.  War 
Department  authorities  felt  compelled  to  refuse  to  give  lists  of 
descriptions  of  Negro  enlistees  or  to  accept  slave  owners' 
claims  for  slaves  enlisted  unless  the  slave  received  the  state 
bounty  of  $50. 

Keeping  this  background  in  mind,  one  can  make  some  sense 
of  "the  Maryland  matter"  that  puzzled  President  Lincoln.  The 
"Commissioners"  against  whom  Straughn  was  reputedly 
getting  up  a  sentiment  were  doubtless  the  county  commis- 
sioners rather  than  the  other  two  claims  commissioners,  who 
were  apparently  of  Straughn's  own  factional  persuasion  in 

Eolitical  matters.  As  Jean  H.  Baker  has  argued  in  her  recent 
ook,  The  Politics  of  Continuity:  Maryland  Political  Parties 
from  1858  to  1870  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1973),  the 
Civil  War  witnessed  a  steady  increase  in  the  powers  of  the 
already  powerful  Maryland  county-government  officials. 
Before  February  6,  1864,  when  Maryland  instituted  the  state 
bounty  system  for  enlistments,  the  state  legislature  had 
empowered  the  county  commissioners  to  pay  bounties  to 
Maryland  soldiers.  Maryland  citizens  payed  seven  times 
higher  taxes  to  the  county  than  the  state,  and  it  was  the 
county  that  wielded  the  largest  resources.  The  county  level 
was  also  the  level  at  which  the  conservative  Democratic  party 
was  entrenched  in  Maryland,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Baker, 
"For  some  Marylanders  the  most  important  function  of 
county  commissioners  was  to  prevent  slaves  from  joining  the 
Union  army."  Apparently,  the  county  commissioners  still 
administered  the  state  bounty  system  when  it  was  instituted 
in  1864% 

Kurtz's  letter  was  a  defense  of  Maryland's  county  commis- 
sioners. Straughn  had  apparently  accused  them  of  reluctance 
to  pay  Negro  enlistees  the  state  bounty  —  a  charge  substan- 
tiated by  the  War  Department's  resort  to  withholding  descrip- 
tions of  enlistees  and  refusing  to  pay  slaveholders'  claims 
until  enlistees  had  the  state  bounty  in  hand.  Kurtz  replied  that 
county  commissioners  needed  War  Department  authority  to 
have  access  to  the  soldiers  who  otherwise  had  to  obtain  a  pass 
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to  come  to  their  home  county  to  receive  payment.  Kurtz,  on  the 
other  hand,  accused  Straughn  of  wanting  "to  gobble  up  the 
monev  that  was  intended  for  the  negro  volunteers."  Straughn 
probably  wanted  to  dispense  the  state  bounty  as  well  as  the 
Federal  compensation.  This  way,  he  could  see  the  $50  paid  to 
the  soldier  by  his  own  hand  before  deciding  whether  to  grant  a 
slaveholder's  claim  for  Federal  compensation  for  an  enlistee. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  in  all  fairness  to  Kurtz,  that  the 
claims  commission  was  notoriously  slow  about  paying 
claims;  Winter  Davis's  "radical"  political  allies  obviously 
were  none  too  anxious  to  please  their  conservative  slave- 
owning  political  enemies.  Their  foot-dragging  was  so  obvious, 
in  fact,  that  by  October,  1864,  a  Maryland  congressman  asked 
the  Board  for  Colored  Troops  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office 
for  information  on  claims  paid.  The  reply  follows: 

A  board  or  commission  charged  to  award  a  just  compen- 
sation to  loyal  owners  in  the  State  of  Maryland  whose 
slaves  enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  session  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  since  December, 

1863.  The  whole  number  of  claims  presented  to  October  4, 

1864,  is  Z015,  five  of  these  being  for  men  drafted. 

Up  to  Oct.  1,  1864,  244  of  these  claims  had  been  passed 

upon  by  the  commission;  of  these  nine  were  rejected,  and 

upon  the  remainder  awards  were  made  proportionate  in 

each  case  to  the  term  of  service  which  the  recruit  had  prior  to 

enlistment  owed  to  the  claimant. 

Thus  Straughn's  commission  had  paid  just  twelve  per  cent  of 

the  claims  laid  before  it  in  eleven  months'  time.  There  is  little 

reason  to  wonder  that  Maryland's  slaveowners  were  leary  of 

Straughn's  gaining  control  of  the  state  bounties. 

Even  so,  Maryland  was  better  off  than  other  border  slave 
states.  As  late  as  January  25, 1865,  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
had  to  say, 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  this  date, 
making  inquiry  respecting  the  appointment  of  "a  commis- 
sion in  each  of  the  slave  States  represented  in  Congress, 
charged  to  award  to  each  loyal  person  to  whom  a  colored 
volunteer  may  owe  service  a  just  compensation,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  commissioners  have  been  appointed  in 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  that  in  the  other 
slave  States,  by  the  President's  direction,  no  appointments 
have  yet  been  made. 
Lincoln  had  bent  over  backwards  to  please  Maryland.  Even 
Stanton's  War  Department  had  done  a  lot  to  mollify  this  slave 
state.   On  May   9.    1864,   Governor  Bradford   had  written 
Provost-Marshal-General  James  B.    Fry  to  request  a  post- 
ponement of  the  draft  in  Maryland  on  the  grounds  that  the 
state  had  not  been  credited  properly  for  the  number  of  colored 
troops  mustered  from  the  state.  He  complained  of  the  drain  on 
the  labor  supply  in  the  rural  counties  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  black  men.  Even  so,  he  said,  he  would  in  his  com- 
putation make  "all  due  allowance  for  those  who  have  been 
actually  lost  to  the  State  and  their  owners  but  not  actually 
mustered,  nor  perhaps,  technically  speaking,  a  proper  credit 
to  our  quota."     Abolitionist  recruiters  took  Negroes  who  were 
obviously  unfit  for  service  and  then  released  them  when  they 
failed  their  physicals.  Bradford  was  saying  he  would  not 
count  these  as  credits,  even  though  they  hurt  Maryland's 
labor  supply.  In  a  denial  which  was  actually  an  assertion  of 
the  point,  he  claimed  that  he  would  "forbear  to  dwell  at  all 
upon  other  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  condition  of 
this  State,  growing  out  of  the  number  of  her  disloyal  citizens 
who  have  gone  South  that  would  justly  entitle  the  loyal  ones 
at  home  to  liberal  considerations." 

On  May  10,  Fry  replied  that  due  credit  had  been  given  Mary- 
land for  her  black  volunteers,  including  credit  for  2,252 
colored  men  recently  given  "without  waiting,  as  is  customary, 
for  more  certain  and  formal  rolls  and  returns."  Fry  went  on  to 
state  that  Maryland  had  in  fact  been  given  "liberal 
considerations." 

First.  The  quotas  assigned  to  you  since  March  3,  1863, 
have  all  been  based  upon  an  enrollment  of  the  white  persons 
found  to  be  still  in  the  State  after  the  disloyal  persons  had 
gone  South.  The  quotas  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  left,  the  fact  that  some  men  had  gone  South  previous  to 
the  enrollment  worked  no  hardship. 

Second.  After  having  assigned  quotas  in  proportion  to 
the  enrollment  of  white  men  as  above,  the  slaves  were 
enrolled  and  are  used  for  filling  the  quotas  of  volunteers  and 
draft,  but  have  not  been  counted  to  increase  the  quota.  That 
is  surely  not  dealing  "strictly"  with  you. 

Third.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862  quotas  were 
assigned  to  your  State,  as  to  other  States,  on  the  basis  of 
population.  Those  quotas  were  not  raised,  and  on  a  settle- 
ment of  your  accounts  for  those  years  you  were  found  to  be 
deficient  9,892  men.  Instead  of  being  added  to  the  number 
now  required  of  you,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  States, 
this  large  deficit  has  been  entirely  omitted  from  your 


account.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Maryland  has  received 
"liberal  considerations,"  and  that  Your  Excellency's  claim 
for  "simple  justice"  has  been  more  than  satisfied. 
Fry  refused  to  postpone  the  draft.  He  also  refused  to  comment 
on  Bradford's  insinuation  that  the  War  Department  had 
served  the  political  cause  of  abolishing  slavery  under  the  mere 
cloak  of  military  purpose  by  carrying  off  slaves  who  were 
physically  unfit  for  military  service.  He  did  have  an  oblique 
counter  to  that  argument,  however,  pointing  out  that  Mary- 
land got  to  credit  slave  volunteers  towards  her  draft  quota 
which  was  based  on  white  population  alone  and  not  on  total 
population. 

The  outcome  of  Kurtz's  letter  to  Senator  Hicks  is  not  entirely 
clear.  Lincoln  endorsed  the  letter  (written  on  June  27)  on  July 
7.  Nearly  a  month  later,  on  August  6,  1864,  Lincoln  tele- 

graphed  Colonel  Samuel  M.  Bowman,  who  had  replaced 
olonel  Birney  as  the  United  States  officer  in  charge  of 
recruiting  colored  troops  in  Maryland,  urging  him,  to  "come 
and  see  me."  Bowman  replied: 
Will  call  with  Mr  LE  Straughn  on  Monday  Have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  interview  with  Senator  Hicks  who  says  he  just 
begins  to  understand  the  subject.  Good  and  not  evil  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  present  little  agitation. 
What  occurred  at  the  Lincoln-Bowman-Straughn  conference 
is  unknown,  but  the  tone  of  Bowman's  telegram  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  had  brought  Hicks  around  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  This  probably  took  some  doing.  Although  Bowman 
replaced  the  abolitionist's  son  as  chief  recruiting  officer  for 
Maryland's  black  men,  the  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  order  to  replace  a  radical  with  a  conservative.  Birney 
left  Maryland  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  to  command 
two  Negro  regiments.  For  a  man  of  abolitionist  leanings  this 
hardly  constituted  banishment  to  Siberia.  Likewise,  as  Tate  as 
August  19,   1864,  Senator  Hicks  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln, 
complaining  that  Henry  Winter  "Davis  &  his  retinue  are 
doing  us  [political]  damage,  but  not  equal  to  Hon.  E.M. 
Stanton  and  Colonel  Bowman."  Clearly  Hicks  and  Bowman 
remained  factional  enemies,  but  Bowman  may  have  brought 
Hicks  to  Straughn's  support  anyway. 
Thomas  Holliday  Hicks  was  nothing  if  not  flexible.  He  had 
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Montgomery  Blair  (1813-1883)  was  a  border-state 
politician.  Born  in  Kentucky  to  a  family  that  became 
prominent  in  Democratic  political  circles,  he  lived 
later  in  Missouri  and  Maryland.  Famous  today  for  his 
enthusiasm  for  Negro  colonization,  Blair  was  a 
veteran  of  anti-slavery  politics  long  before  Henry 
Winter  Davis  evidenced  much  concern  on  the  issue. 
Blair  served  as  counsel  for  Dred  Scott  and  helped  John 
Brown  get  counsel  too.  By  1864,  however,  he  led 
Maryland's  conservative  Unionists,  and  Winter  Davis 
led  the  "radicals." 
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been  a  Democrat,  a  Whig,  and  a  Know  Nothing  (it  was  on  the 
last  ticket  that  he  ran  for  governor  and  won,  to  become  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out).  Hicks 
was  the  son  of  a  slaveholder  and  a  slaveholder  himself,  but  he 
did  much  to  keep  Maryland  in  the  Union.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  lukewarm  nationalist  at  most  and  identified  senti- 
mentally with  the  border  slave  states.  Mrs.  Baker  quotes  two 
interesting  Hicks  remarks.  The  first  was  in  a  letter  to  a  Demo- 
cratic friend  in  1860: 

I  shall  be  the  last  one  to  object  to  a  withdrawal  of  our  state 
from  a  Confederacy  that  denies  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  our 
undoubted  rights;  but  believing  that  neither  her  honor  nor 
interests  suffer  by  a  proper  andjust  delay,  I  cannot  assist  in 
placing  her  in  a  position  from  which  we  may  hereafter  wish 
to  recede.  When  she  moves  in  the  matter,  I  wish  to  be  side  by 
side  with  Virginia  —  our  nearest  neighbor  —  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 
The  second,  from  an  "Address  to  the  People  of  Maryland" 
(January  3,  1861)  urged  a 

full  interchange  of  views  with  the  Governors  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  with  a  view  to  con- 
certed action  upon  our  part  ....  I  believe  firmly  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  depends  upon  the  Border  slave 
states.  Without  their  aid,  the  Cotton  States  could  never 
command  the  influence  and  credit  and  men  essential  to 
their  existence  as  a  nation.  Without  them,  the  Northern  half 
of  the  republic  would  be  shorn  of  its  power  and  influence. 
As  early  as  March  18,  1862,  this  Maryland  slaveholder  was 
urging  emancipation  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  supported 
the  move  to  emancipate  Maryland's  slaves  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  1864.  Yet  Hicks  was  no  mere 
self-aggrandizing  trimmer.  He  supported  emancipation  at 
some  considerable  personal  loss,  as  a  rather  self-pitying  letter 
he  wrote  President  Lincoln  in  1864  shows:  "I  have  given  up 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  slaves,  without  a 
murmur    and    have    labored    assiduously    to    bring   about 
Emancipation  in  Maryland,  and  yet  I  suppose  I  am  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  Copperhead  .  .  .  ." 

According  to  Reinhard  H.  Luthin's  article,  "A  Discordant 
Chapter  in  Lincoln's  Administration:  The  Davis-Blair 
Controversy"  {Maryland  Historical  Magazine,  XXXIX  [M- 
arch,  1944]),  Henry  Winter  Davis  ironically  became  a  regular 
White  House  visitor  who  had  President  Lincoln's  ear  through 
the  good  offices  of  Governor  Hicks.  By  the  time  Hicks  was  a 
Senator,  however,  he  and  Winter  Davis  were  factional 
enemies.  Davis  led  Maryland's  Unconditional  Unionist  par- 
ty; Hicks  was  a  member  of  Postmaster  General  Montgomery 
Blair's  Conditional  Unionist  faction.  In  truth,  the  factions 
were  inappropriately  named,  for  the  Conditional  Unionists 
desired  a  war  for  the  Union  without  immediate  emancipation 
as  a  condition  of  peace.  The  so-called  Unconditional  Union 
men  in  fact  wanted  immediate  emancipation  to  be  one  result 
of  saving  the  Union. 

Even  after  the  meeting  in  Washington  in  early  August, 
which  was  meant  to  resolve  the  Kurtz-Straughn-Bowman- 
Hicks  feud,  Hicks  was  still  complaining  to  Lincoln  about 
Stanton,  Winter  Davis,  and  Bowman.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
personal  hatred  of  Stanton.  In  June  of  1864,  Stanton  had 
insulted  Hicks  when  he  came  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  a 
request  to  release  a  prisoner.  Stanton  apparently  lectured 
Hicks  for  trying  to  gain  the  release  of  rebels,  and  Hicks  wrote 
Lincoln  demanding  an  apology  from  Stanton  and  threaten- 
ing to  resign.  In  late  August,  Hicks  also  sent  Lincoln  a  letter 
from  a  W.  Thomson,  who  said  that  Henry  Winter  Davis  was 
giving  jobs  to  Lincoln's  enemies  in  the  Baltimore  customs 
house.  Yet  these  threats  of  resignation  and  the  reports  on  the 
Baltimore  customs  house  were  probably  just  the  beginnings 
of  what  became  a  concerted  campaign  by  Hicks's  friends  in 
the  autumn  of  1864  to  get  him  the  lucrative  job  of  collector  for 
the  port  of  Baltimore  so  that  he  could  resign  his  job  as  Senator 
and  halt  the  decline  in  his  health. 

In  late  August  he  still  hated  Stanton  and  Bowman  more 
than  the  factional  enemies  in  Maryland  who  blocked  him 
from  getting  the  customs  house  job.  His  letter  to  Lincoln  com- 
plaining that  Stanton  and  Bowman  did  the  party  more 
damage  than  Davis  and  the  Baltimore  customs  house  crowd, 
suggested  that  the  abuses  in  Negro  recruiting  would  lead  to 
defeat  of  the  emancipation  provision  in  the  new  Maryland 
constitution,  to  loss  of  the  November  election  in  Maryland, 
and  to  turning  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  into  battlefields 
of  outright  civil  war.  This  was  a  dire  prediction  indeed  and 
came  from  a  Maryland  moderate  who  supported  Lincoln's 
war  efforts  and  emancipation  in  the  nation  and  Maryland. 
Whatever  resolution  the  August  6  Lincoln-Bowman-Straughn 
conference  brought  had  been  but  a  temporary  lull  in  Mary- 
land's factional  warfare. 

In  fact,  theproblem  of  Negro  enlistments  never  reached  the 
proportions  Thomas  Hicks  predicted  and  not,  apparently, 


because  Lincoln  halted  Stanton's  and  Bowman's  activities  in 
Maryland  nor  Straughn's  foot-dragging  on  the  claims  com- 
mission. John  W.  Blassingame's  lucid  article  on  "The  Recruit- 
ment of  Negro  Troops  in  Maryland"  (Maryland  Historical 
Magazine,  LVIII  [1963],  20-29)  was  an  immense  help  in 
sorting  out  the  complex  legal  situation  in  Maryland.  He 
points  out  that  Negro  recruiting  succeeded  because  poor 
whites  could  use  blacks  as  draft  substitutes  and  because 
slaveowners  could  get  $300  or  $400  for  property  that  many 
sensed  would  soon  be  lost  anyway. 

"This  Maryland  matter"  and  others  like  it,  however,  do 
point  to  a  larger  conclusion  about  Abraham  Lincoln's 
policies.  A  son  of  the  border  himself,  Lincoln  had  really  left 
Hicks's  world  and  never  looked  back.  Lincoln,  in  fact,  did 
more  for  Maryland  (by  way  of  establishing  a  claims  commis- 
sion for  loyal  slaveowners)  than  he  did  for  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  or  his  native  Kentucky.  He  wanted  no  ungentle- 
manly  behavior  in  recruiting  black  soldiers,  but  he  did  want 
them  recruited.  Lincoln  stood  for  policies  that  made  even  pro- 
Lincoln  Unionists  complain.  Men  who  do  not  believe  in 
policies  do  not  usually  implement  them  effectively.  When  it 
came  to  carrying  out  his  policy,  Lincoln  relied  on  Stanton, 
Bowman,  and  friends  of  Henry  Winter  Davis  like  Levin  E. 
Straughn.  Hicks  hated  Stanton,  the  man  who  instrumented  a 
policy  most  Marylanders  disliked,  more  than  he  hated  Davis, 
the  man  who  blocked  access  to  the  patronage  job  Hicks 
wanted.  Policy  on  race  more  than  factional  disputes  about 
jobs  separated  Hicks  from  Lincoln's  brand  of  Republicanism. 
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Henry  Winter  Davis  (1817-1865)  may  have  got  his 
hatred  of  the  Democracy  from  his  Federalist  father, 
who  had  been  removed  by  Andrew  Jackson's  sup- 
porters from  the  presidency  of  Maryland's  St.  John's 
College.  Winter  Davis's  party  career  was  erratic,  but 
he  never  identified  with  the  Democrats.  He  began  as  a 
Whig,  became  a  Know  Nothing,  and  supported  the 
Constitutional  Union  party  in  1860  rather  than  the 
Republican  party  and  Lincoln.  His  five-year  feud  with 
Montgomery  Blair  began  when  President  Lincoln 
chose  Blair  rather  than  Winter  Davis  for  Postmaster 
General.  Some  historians  argue  that  Davis's  opposi- 
tion to  Lincoln's  plans  for  reconstruction  in  1864  was  a 
matter  of  political  pique  stemming  from  his  feud  with 
Lincoln's  cabinet  member  rather  than  a  matter  of 
principle.  Such  an  interpretation  jibes  with  Winter 
Davis's  apparent  indifference  to  the  slavery  issue  in 
1860.  However,  it  ignores  the  obvious  political  clout 
Davis  had  in  determining  Lincoln's  patronage  selec- 
tions in  the  intervening  years.  A  biography  of  Henry 
Winter  Davis  is  badly  needed,  and  apparently  one  will 
appear  soon.  The  line-and-stipple  engraving  above 
was  made  by  F.  Halpin  from  a  photograph  and  publish- 
ed in  Speeches  and  Addresses  .  .  .  by  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of 
Maryland  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1867). 
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THINGS   TO   DO 
ON  STAGE:  Opus  18,  vocal 
chamber  ensemble,  presents 
"A  Celebration  of  International 
Discovery,"  8  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
Saint  Francis  College. 
Admission  charged. 
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By  the  Associated  Press 


CIVIL  CEREMONY  :  War  remembered  in  Michigan 

Cmdr.  Ross  Fowler,  center  rear,  and  Bruce  Clark,  Roger  Clark  and  Bill  Singleton,  members 
of  a  Civil  War  re-enactment  group,  present  arms  during  a  ceremony  yesterday  at  Detroit's 
Elmwood  Cemetery.  Seventeen  members'of  the  102nd  Michigan  Colored  Infantry,  the  first 
African-American  troops  from  Michigan  to  fight  for  the  Union,  are  buried  there. 


